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morabilia. 


N Preussiche Jahrbiicher for September 

will be found an interesting account of 
schemes for the introduction of compulsory 
State service other than military. Some- 
thing of the kind is already being tried in 
Bulgaria, and now Dr, Wilhelm, formerly a 
member of the Government of Saxony, has 
put forward a scheme for Germany. For 
these corvées men between the ages of 17 and 
35, and women between the ages of 16 and 25, 
would be liable to be called upon, and the 
works on which it is proposed they should 
be employed are: Land improvement (By 
1938 there should be no land lying waste that 
is capable of use, the aim being to produce 
within Germany all that is needed for the 
feeding and clothing of the population); 
increase of land area (construction of dykes 
and other methods of retrieving coastlands 
from the sea); development of uses of water- 
power: with a view principally to husband- 
ing coal resources; development of water- 
ways; road-construction and road-mainten- 
ance; transport and travel services; agricul- 
ture (No foreign journeyman labourers to be 
employed); establishment of settlements in 
newly redeemed or improved land; ambu- 
lance and breakdown services ; forestry ; min- 
ing and the like works; work at subter- 
ranean constructions, particularly refuges 
sufficiently extensive to shelter the popula- 
tion in case of gas attacks; midwifery; pri- 
vate domestic and household service. 


THE New York Bookman for this month 
_ contains an interesting criticism of 
Wordsworth by Mr. Irving Babbitt. Words- 
worth’s poetry is still brought under the cate- 
gory of development, a proceeding which per- 
haps itself requires more scrutiny than it 
usualiy gets. My. Babbitt has a word or 
two of friendly amusement at the ‘‘ bustle of 
research into [Wordsworth’s] life,’’ and 
then expresses the opinion that there has 


been ‘‘ retrogression rather than advance in 
the critical estimate of his poetry.’’ We 
confess to finding something almost terrify- 
ing in the notion of an _ ever-advancing 
‘‘ critical estimate ’’ of poets as one” of the 
permanent obligations of literature, but at 
the same time have found Mr. Babbitt’s own 
advance, in these pages, stimulating and use- 
ful. He treats of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ primi- 
tivism.’’ His best paragraphs on it are those 
on the relation between Wordsworth’s views 
on spontaneity in poetry and on the signifi- 
cance of nature for religion. ‘*‘ We do not 
always recollect,’’ he says, ‘‘ that when read 
in their context, these lines [‘ On that best 
portion of a good man’s life, etc.’] contain 
the suggestion that the acts of love may be in 
no small measure an emanation of the ]and- 
scape.’’ Wordsworth himself, in his later 
work, retreated from the ‘‘ gospel of spon- 
taneity ’’ and of ‘‘ communion with nature ”’ 
first on Stoicism, Mr. Babbitt says, finally 
to traditional religion. The difference 
hetween the two attitudes is drawn out by 
consideration of the doctrine of ‘‘a wise 
passiveness,’’ and of its contrary, stren- 
vousness, Mr. Babbitt takes occasion here to 
differ from a recent pronouncement of Mr. F. 
C, Schillers to the effect that ‘‘ though we 
may not have succeeded in adding to the 
seven deadly sins, we have at least got rid of 
some of them—for example, the sin that 
medizevals termed acedia, which may _ be 
defined as the gloom that follows upon 
spiritual sloth.”’ Mr. Babbitt says that ‘‘ A 
sufficiently keen psychological analysis might 
reveal, quite apart from theological affirma- 
tions, that, so far from our having got rid 
of acedia, it is our pet and peculiar failing.”’ 
Another line of Mr. Babbitt’s examination 
of Wordsworth issues in a doubt of Words- 
worth’s having, after all, possessed an imag- 
ination of the highest type. 

Another of our writers who here comes in 
for re-valuation is Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The operation is performed by Mr. Edwin 
Muir, whose principal theme is the signifi- 
cance of the difference between the unfinished 
‘Weir of Hermiston’ and all Stevenson’s 
other works. Here alone, critic 
declares, a great theme so took possession of 
Stevenson that he at last—though almost too 
late—succeeded in his life-long endeavour to 
forget the struggle with consumption. That 
Mr. Muir’s pen can run away with him may 
be seen in his characterization of some re- 
marks of Sidney Colvin’s about Stevenson, 
as ‘‘ Too good to be true, one feels at once, 
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too convincing to be real.’’ What the latter 
of these statements means we do not know 
mav 


and something of its subtle ineptitud 


be detected throughout the essay. 
AN old Eton word which may interest our 
“ readers will be found in the Viscountess 
Milner’s review of Vol. it. of Lady Gwen- 
dolen Ceeil’s Life of Lord Salisbury 

National Review for September. Lord Salis- 
bury would not read Thackerav having tried 
and disliked ‘ Vanity Fair.’ ‘‘‘I know it 
would be Swinky,’ h said. ‘ What is 
Swinky,’ said an inquirer. ‘A word we 
used at Eton for a stuffy room,’ he an- 
swerved.’ Swinky when one has got 
rid of hasty first impression that it must 
have to do with huge effort 
word enough. We 
ponds to 


is an expressive 
that it 
veneral modern slang. 
applied in the 


conduct, 
disagreeé 


Linagine corres- 
stuffy in 
‘Stufiv’’ clearly is 


same 


1deas 


par ib! to that of a close, rows\ put 
it is amusing to enquire what is the exact 
quailty or factor in the rejected thing to 
which th ffect is referred. Woe to you if 
you cannot simply feel it without explana- 
tion the baffling point is that what is 

stuffy to one person is exhilarating ozone 


to another. We seem to se as caught 


two id 


under the word: perhaps it would be a good 
thing if they could be disentancled and L 
Salisbury’s ‘‘ swinky ’’ attached to one of 
them. 
W EK are glad to draw attention to the ('am- 
ridge University Press exhibition, 
which was opened by, General Smuts in th 
Old irt House at Messrs. J. and E. Bum- 
pus’s on Sept. 22. {mong the ooks 
which w first printed at Cambridge is Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ and the copv of this which 


is exhibited bears the 
id. The 
of the Univ 


‘OYrrect 


1ons 


own har documents from the 


rsity Press include a Petition 
to the King in 1621 and the University’s 
agreement with John Baskervill the eigh- 
teenth-century print he exhibition will 
remain open until the end of October. 


not ced the Publishes wid Boo] seller 


an article signed H. H.,. on 
Apart books to the 
annotation is ot 


best edi- 
from value of 
importance, th 
best edition ’’ as ‘‘ the 
one which is the easiest and most pleasant 
to read, that is the first thing that 
meant for. Even within that 


writer describes the 


since 


most hye Oks are 
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definition, there is room for a good deal of 
varicty; but good paper and printing, con- 
venient size and weight, and a firm binding 
are essential. That is why the ‘ best edi- 
tion’ of a standard author--say Marryat. 
or one of the older historians like Froude or 
Napler 


works, in a 


is so often a complete set of his 
decent, type of the late 
nineteenth century, bound in octavo half calf 
rather dull and respectable 
all the essential conditions.’’ 


is a good deal to be 


clear 
but fulfilling 


We think there 


said for this description. 


Two Hundred Years Ago 


From the Datly Post, Saturday, September 
‘ 
25, 1731 
LONDON, 
We hear from Oxford. that at the Seat 0 
Bart, at Sarefden in Ox- 


Sir David Waltei 

iy'd a few Days 
John Griffin, M. 
Merton College in 


Oxford, and Rector of 


that (ounty, of which he was 
Non-Compliance with the Act 
ament requiring the new Oaths 
1715: He liv’d retired fince, was an excel- 
ent Scholar, and 11 
ir Modefty. and exemplary Life and Con- 
‘rfation, 


remarkable for 


which captivated the Affections of 


had the Happinefs to 


all that Know him. 

He was interr’d in the Parifh Church of 

Churchill in a ry decent Mann 
Yefterday the three following Malefactors 


re executed at Ty 
for the Murder of Charles Pierey 


Gaming 


keeper to a 


narket, near five years fince; and Richard 
Davis and William Tracey for Burglary. We 
wear the Dving-Speeches of the faid Malefae- 
tors will be publifh’d on Monday next. about 


One o’Clock, by John 


F leet-{treet. 


\pplebee, Printer, in 


A IST or miflaid a Pair of 
vith black Specks about tl 
i lf each, part 


broke off, one of a 
roou, pretty much 
the faid Tops, and will bring 
Gold{mith, at the Blackm 
Cheapfide, fhall have Five Guineas Reward and 
10 Qlueftions ask’d. If offer’d to Sale, Pawn or 
Value, pray ftop them and you fhall have the 
ame Reward. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 


(See unte pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, 
203 and 93, 169). 


Nett, Joun. The publisher of Pomfret’s 
‘Choice’ (1700). He advertises as ‘‘ Near 
Stationers’ Hall’? in 1701, and appears in 
press advertisements occasionally for the 
next few years. He died before 1716, though 
exactly when, IT have not been able to ascer- 
tain. His widow, Elizabeth Nutt, was still 
carrying on the business in 1736. (This on 
the authority of Timperley). 

Nort, M. Was bookselling at Exeter Ex- 
change in the Strand in the year 1720. 

OupcastLE, J. Near St. Paul’s Church. 
\dvertises as a bookseller in 1746. 

OsporNE, JOHN. First entered into the 
bookselling trade in 1711, when he was a 
partner with T, Varnam. By 1720 he was 
working independently at the Oxford Arms 
in Lombard Street, though by 1725 he had 
aken his son-in-law, Thomas Longman, as a 
partner, and they set up a joint business 
at the Ship in Paternoster Row. In 1730 he 
ertises from premises ‘‘ Near the Dock 
in Southwark,’’ but this must have 
been a branch shop, for it is evident that 
he was still trading also at his old estab- 
ishment in Paternoster Row. Osborne was 
Warden of the Stationers’ Company in 1734, 
and Master in 1735, and during his term 
of office in 1734 he gave the fraternity a gift 
of £20. He died on March 13, 1739, and 
seems to have been succeeded by a son John, 
for in 1741 a J. Osborne, Junr., was adver- 
tising from Paternoster Row. This may 
have been the John Osborne whose death 
Nichols records in 1775. 

_ OSBORNE, THOMAS, He was trading at 
Gray’s Inn Lane between 1702 and 1743, the 
year in which he died, while in 1740 he also 
acquired the shop just vacated by Jacob 
Jonson at Gray’s Inn Gate. Upon his death 
he was succeeded by another Thomas 
Usborne, probably his son, who later became 
well known as the purchaser of the Harleian 
Library, and an employer of Dr, Johnson. 

_Uswatp, Jowx. He was in business by 
1729 at the Rose and Crown in Little Bri- 
‘ain, from which address he constantly adver- 
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tised for sale the libraries of eminent men 
during 1730. Tle was still trading from the 
same premises in 1750. 

Overton, Henry. Succeeded to the busi- 
ness of his father at the White Horse with- 
out Newgate in 1707. Plomer (op. cit., pp. 
225-6) states that he retired two years later, 
in 1709, but his advertisements appear in the 
daily press in 1710. By this date he had 
taken his brother Philip into partnership 
with him. (See below), He was still living, 
though he may not have been in business, in 
1712, for he subscribed to the Bowyer relief 
fund. 

Overton, Joun. He was trading at the 
White Horse without Newgate at the opening 
of the century, though in 1707 the business 
was transferred to his son Henry. (See 
above), 

Overton, Puitte. He had a shop in 1710 
at the Golden Buck, against St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet Street. He published in 
conjunction with his brother Henry. 

Owen, W. He appears in advertisements 
for 1750 as a bookseller at Homer’s Head in 
Temple Bar. In June of that year he issued 
the Magazine of Magazines, a collection of 
stories and essays from all the chief period- 
icals of the day. He died on Dec. 1. 1793, 
having been Master of the Stationers’ (om- 
pany in 1781. On July 6, 1752, he was tried, 
and acquitted, on a charge of publishing a 
libel, entitled ‘The Case of Alexander Mur- 
ray, Esq.’ 

Pace, Thomas. Of Tower Hill. published 
‘The Theory of Navigation,’ by James 
Hodgson, F.R.S., in 1746, in conjunction 
with William Mount. According to Nichols 
he died in 1762. The Thomas Page. who, as 
noted by Timperley, died on March 15, 1733, 
was probably his father, 

Parmer, R. Was publishing at the Crown 
without Temple Bar in 1716. I have been 
unable to ascertain anything else about him. 

Parker, Epmunp, He established himself 
at the Bible and Crown in Lombard Street 
in 1704, but later shifted to premises near 
the Royal Exchange. He was living 
in 1712, for his name appears in Nichols’s 
list for that year; and Plomer says he was 
still in business eleven years later than this. 

Parker, Peter. According to Dunton,. he 
was at one time a partner with Thomas Guy 
in printing the Oxford Bible. In 1696 he 
left his business to his apprentice. Nelmes, 
but through mismanagement it became insol- 
vent, Parker, however, seems to have taken 
it over once again, and was still trying to 
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pull it together in 1703. 

Parker, Perer. (Junr.). He is recorded 
by Plomer in the year 1707, at which date he 
was involved as defendant in a law action 
against the Stationers’ Company, who 
claimed that he had infringed their mono- 
poly in the publication of certain works. 
After this date, apparently, no more is 
heard of him. 

Parker, Ricwarp. He was publishing 
from under the Great Piazza of the Royal 
Exchange at the opening of the century, and 
a few years later Dunton describes him as 
‘* fortunate in all he prints, and is univer- 
sally known and beloved by the Merchants 
that frequent the Royal Exchange ”’ (i. 
210). He was still living in 1712, when he 
subscribed to the Bowyer relief fund. 

PARKHURST, THOMAS. Described by Dun- 
ton, his one-time apprentice, as “‘ the most 
eminent Presbyterian bookseller in the three 
kingdoms.’ He was admitted to the livery 
of the Stationers’ Company on May 2, 1664, 


and set up his business three years later at | 


Tn 1685 | 


the Golden Ball on London Bridge. 
he removed to the Bible and Three Crowns 
in Cheapside, where he remained until 1711, 
when he retired from business. He was Mas- 
ter of the Stationers’ Company in 1703. 
Pawtet, Her name occurs in 
the Bowyer relief fund list of 1712. Beyond 
this 1 have been unable to ascertain anything 
about her, She is not mentioned by Plomer. 
Payne, Horace. See Payne, Tuomas. I 
have found no publications of Horace Payne. 
Payne, Joun. He set up as a bookseller in 
Paternoster Row about 1725, and retired in 
1744 to take up a post in the Bank of Eng- 
land. For a few years he had Joseph Bou- 


quet as a partner (See Nichols, ix. 668). He | 


died on March 10, 1787. 

Payne, O. He was carrying on the busi- 
ness of a bookseller at Horace’s Head, in 
Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill, in the year 
1750. 

Payne, Tuomas. Born in 1719, he took over 
the shop vacated by his brother Horace at the 
Round Court in the Strand, about 1740, and 
was still trading there in 1750. In 1745, 
upon the death of his brother-in-law, Taylor, 
he acquired a second shop, in Castle Street, 
near St, Martin’s Church, and for some 
years he ran the two together. He was one 
of the earliest booksellers to issue catalogues 
of, his stock, with the price marked against 
each item. He retired in 1790, and died on 
Feb. 2. 1799. (See ‘N. and O. 3 S. viii. 
412: 6S. vil. 112; the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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1799, Pt. i. pp. 171-72, 236; Austin Dobson, 
Kighteenth Century Vignettes’ Series jj, 
pp. 192-203; Nichols’s * Literary Illustra. 
tions,’ vy. 428), Another Thomas Payne was 
in business near Stationers’ Hall in 1793. 
and moved later to Paternoster Row, where 
he was still trading in 1732. 

Pree, Jounx. Bookseller at Locke’s Head. 
in Paternoster Row, from 1722 to 1771. He 
was one of the best known publishers in the 
metropolis, Dr, Plomer makes no mention 
of his activities before 1722, and seems to 
imply that it was then that he first set up 
business; but from press advertisements it 
is clear that he had a shop at Locke’s Head 
in Fleet Street as early as 1720, in whieh 
year he published a novel entitled ‘ The 
Passionate Lover.’ When shifted to 
Paternoster Row he adopted his old sign, a 
frequent practice amongst tradesmen of 
that day. 

PEMBERTON, JOHN. He set un at the Golden 
Buck in Fleet Strect in 1708. Plomer traces 
him no farther than 1712, but he was still 
publishing from the same address in 1741, 
and on Aug. 10 of that year a lengthy list 
of his publications appeared in the Daily 
Post, From Lintot’s account-book it appears 
that during the years 1714-1716 he was asso- 
ciated with Curll, and in 1716 he — was 
involved along with him and Sarah Popping 
in a lawsuit for illegally printing a number 
of pamphlets. (See the present writer's 
articles on ‘ Pirate Printing in the Eight- 
eenth Century,’ clix. 402). 

Pero, Joun. He was in business at the 
White Swan in Little Britain at the open- 
ing of the century, and was still trading there 
in 1703. Dunton (i. 216-17) has a lengthy 
note on Pero. 

Puitips, JosHua. He had a shop at the 
King’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard when 
the century opened, though in 1706 he 
removed to the Black Bull in Cornhill, where 
he remained until his death in 1709 or 1710. 
A ‘* Widow Philips ’’ whose name we meet 
with in 1712, may have been his wife, Fora 
note upon him see Dunton (i. 216). 

Picarp, BengamMin. Noted bv Dr. Plomer 
as a bookseller at the Three Bibles in the 
Minories in 1711. I have been unable te 
ascertain anything further about him. 

Prayrorp, Henry. Mainly a musical pub- 
lisher. He succeeded in 1686 to the business 


originally founded by his father near the 
Temple Church. He was at this time twenty- 
nine years of age. In 1703 he shifted to new 
premises in the Temple Change, and again 
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in 1706 to a shop next the Queen’s Head 
Tavern against ‘the Middle Temple Gate. 
His name is lost to sight after 1707. 

Popmore, R. Included in Nichols’s list 
for 1712. Search for other information has 
proved fruitless. 

Pootr, Epwarp, In 1700 he was publish- 
ing at the Half Moon, near to the Royal 
Exchange, and Dr. Plomer says that he is 
last heard of in 1702; but I have succeeded in 
tracing him as far as 1710, when he was still 
at the same address. 

Popprnc, Sarau. Widow of J. Popping, 
of the Black Raven in Paternoster Row. She 
first comes into notice in 1711, when, with 
wveral others of her profession, she was com- 
mitted to Newgate for publishing The Protes- 
tant Post Boy. In 1716 she was associated 
with Curll in the publication ‘of ‘ An 
Account of the Trial of Lord Winton,’ and 
with him was summoned for breach of privi- 
lege, but was acquitted. This was only one 
of a whole series of accounts of famous trials 
which she issued from time to time, In 
1720 she held the monopoly for the sale of 
the London Gazette, while in 1716 she pub- 
lished Dunton’s ‘ Recantations.’ She is last 


heard of in 1723. 
Powrett, Epmunp. Noticed by Plomer as 
a bookseller and printer in Blackfriars, 


1708-1711. 

Pratt, Dantet, The same authority gives 
Daniel Pratt as a bookseller at the Bible 
against York Buildings in the Strand in the 
year 1715. 

Price, C. Next the Fleece Tavern in 
Cornhill, He was publishing in 1705-6, but 
his name disappears later. 

P, At the Harp and Hautboy, in 
Katherine Street, near Somerset House. "He 
was mainly a musical publisher; fl. 1710-11. 

{AVEN, JOSEPH. Was in business in Lin- 
oln’s Inn in 1700, but I have been unable 
to trace him any later, Dunton refers to 
him in his ‘ Life and Errors ’ 225). <A 
William Raven, who may have been his suc- 
cessor, appears in the list of bankrupts for 
November, 1745. 

Reap, JOHN. Of the Bishop’s Head in 
Little Britain; published ‘ Dr. Sacheverell’s 
Defence in a Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment’ in 1710. I am inclined to think that 
alter this date he turned printer, and that 
he is identical with the J. Read listed by 
Plomer as a printer of White Friars. 

‘EAD, EX. Was managing a_ bookselling 
shop in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1707. Bey ond 
this fact I have found nothing about him. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Reape, T, The publisher of a work, ‘ The 
Whole Duty of Woman’ which appeared in 
1737. In 1741 he advertises from Dogwell 
Court, in White Friars. 

Reeve, W. At Shakespeare’s Head, near 
Sargeant’s Head in Fleet Street. So far as 
I can trace, he first comes to notice in 1748, 
when he published a small tract entitled 
‘Cupid and Hymen, or a Voyage to the Isles 
of Love and Matrimony.’ He was still in 
business in 1755. 

Ruopes, Henry. Was at the 
Star, at the Corner of Bride Lane in Fleet 
Street, at the opening of the century. With 
Joseph Hindmarsh and Richard Sare he 
published ‘ The Turkish Spy’ in 1693, and 
from that date became well known in the 
capital, Plomer (p, 252) states that his 
widow married again in 1725, so that he must 
have been dead by that date. 


Freperick T. Woop. 
(To be continued). 


[We shall print next week an instalment of 
the Supplementary Notes by Mr. AMBROSE 
HEAt. | 


EARLY AUSTRALIAN SURVEYS: 


Rear-ADMIRAL Puitip Parker KING, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., ETC. 


(See ante p. 201). 


THE Bathurst (170)T. brig sloop, was pur- 

chased at Port Jackson early in 1821, and 
on 26 May, Lieut. King sailed, having with 
him Andrew Montgomery, surgeon; I reder- 
ick Bedwell and John Septimus Roe, master’s 
mates and assistant surveyors; Percival Bas- 
kerville, midshipman; Alan Cunningham, 
botanist; a steward, boatswain’s mate, car- 
penter’s mate, sailmaker, cook, sixteen sea- 
men and five boys; thirty-two persons all 
told, so far as they knew. However, three 
days after leaving port a young girl of four- 
teen was discovered stowed away; she was 
the boatswain’s sweetheart, and he agreed to 
share his rations with her. Once more King 


sailed northward examining and extending 
his survey of the inner route to Torres 
Strait—two merchant-men bound north 


placed themselves under his leadership, one 
of them being the transport Dick. On 30 
June once again his chain-cable broke, hav- 
ing previously lost an anchor, so that he was 
reduced to one anchor. Being clear of 
Torres Strait on 9 June, the vessels parted 
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company, and Commander King (for he had 
been promoted with date 7 July, 1821) stood 
on alone to prosecute his survey. He 
arrived next at Prince Regent Inlet which 
he tells us is ‘‘ without exception, the most 
remarkable feature of the northwest coast.” 
It trends in a south-easterly direction for 
about 54 miles; in Prince Regent river is a 
remarkable — cascade. Montgomery was 
wounded by a spear, 7 Aug. in a bay which 
King named Hanover Bay. Passing thence 
he examined and named Port George the 
Fourth on 12 Aug., and on 20 Aug. named 
the Buccaneer’s Archipelago after Dampier’s 
expedition in the Cygnet in 1688, recogniz- 
ing the description of Cape Leveque given by 
that worthy, Point Swan was named after 
the Cygnet’s captain, and to ‘‘ a remarkable 
lump in the centre of the Archipelago was 
assigned the name of Dampier’s Monument.” 
King was unable to work the brig into Cyg- 
net Bay, Sickness was prevalent, though 
they had no case of scurvy, 

On Aug. 23 Cape Baskerville, near where 
Tasman had landed Dalrymple’s 
‘ Papua’) is passed and named. — Captain 
King quotes both Tasman’s and Dampier’s 
descriptions of the natives, which are very 
true, He named Roebuck Bay (26 Aug.) 
after the ‘‘ King’s ship’ which Captain 
Dampier commanded in 1699. The coast 
from here to the southward had been partly 
seen by the French expeditions, Accord- 
ingly, owing to circumstances, he deemed it 
advisable to leave for Mauritius, and did so 
on 27 Aug. On 26 Sept. he entered Port 
Louis. 

On 15 Nov. he again sailed to prosecute 
the survey, this time to the south-west coast 
of New Holland, He reached Cape Chatham 
by 23 Dee. On Christmas Day at King 
George the Third Sound they enjoyed a boat- 
load of oysters, and during their stay became 
very friendly with the natives, but were not 
allowed to approach their enecampments. 
King gives about thirty pages to an inter- 
view with the natives, and has compiled a 
vocabulary. On 6 June, 1822, he sailed from 
King George Sound and steered for Cape 
Leeuwin, and examined parts of the coast 
northward to Shark Bay, where he anchored. 
Later he examined the coast to the North- 


(see 


West Cape, and passing up the coast steered 
to enter and examine Cygnet Bay. He lost 
another anchor before leaving the coast, and 
arrived at Svdney, 25 April, 1822. On 
He pro- 


25 Sept. he sailed for England. 
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| ceeded to the south end of Tasmania and cor. 


rected considerable errors in the chart at 
South Cape, Mewstone, and South-west 
Cape; then on Nov. 8 entered King George's 
Sound, left after completing some repairs, 
1 Dee., reached the Cape of Good Hope 
14 Jan., and Plymouth 23 April, 1823. He 
had laid down a very safe and convenient 
track to Torres Strait inside the Barrier 
Reef—delineating the coast from Cape Hills. 
borough in lat, 20° 54’ S. to Cape York (690 
miles); but he could not spend time in pene. 
trating into the numerous and _ exten- 
sive openings. The examination from Wessel 
Islands to Port George the Fourth (79 
miles) was carefully made. Wing stresses the 
important gaps he was unable to survey, 
North-west Cape to Depuch Island (220 
miles) had been sufficiently explored, but 
between Port George the Fourth and 
Depuch Island (510 miles), where the coast 
for some distance, here and there, was seen 
by the French expeditions, only the  out- 
lying islands had been charted. The exam- 
ination of the western coast was made dur- 
ing an almost continuous gale of wind, 

In the early stages of colonization an 
attempt was made to establish a fort at Port 
Essington. H.M.S.’s Tamar and Lady 
Nelson and a_ store ship arrived there 
and took possession of North Australia 
from longitude 129° to 136° east. Two 
days later, owing to scarcity of water, 
the expedition moved to Fort Dundas, Port 
Cockburn, Apsley Strait, on Melville 
Island,—where 126 individuals, including 
three or four women, were landed. — They 
comprised a detachment of Royal Marines 
and of the 3rd Regiment (the Buffs), to- 
gether with forty-five convicts: and wer 
landed 2 Oct. Lieut. J. S. Roe accompanied 


this expedition, and surveyed Port  Cock- 
burn 24 Oct., 1824.1 In 1827 this settlement 
1 John Septimus Roe, son of the Rey. 


James Roe of Newbury, Berks, educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, entered the Roval Navy asa 
midshipman on Ripon in June, 1813, and com- 
menced hydrographical work a vear or so later 
on the East India Station. Among the surveys 
accredited to him are Port Jackson, N.S.W.— 
also the Endeavour River and Perey Islands. 
Rast Australia. He probably accompanied Cap- 
tain James Stirling, Success, when that officer 
sailed in 1827 to establish the settlement at Fort 
Wellington, Raffles Bay, N.A. In December. 
1828, he received tne appointment of Surveyor 
General of Western Australia, and in the fol- 
lowing vear accompanied Captain James Stir- 
ling in the transport Parmelia arriving at the 
Swan River 1 June, 1829, and was present at 
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was abandoned in favour of Fort Welling- 
ton in Raffles Bay, which was in turn given 
up for Victoria settlement at Port Essing- 
ton in 1837-1838. A cyclone passed over on 
97 Noy., 1839 destroying most of the houses. 
In 1849 the Royal Marine establishment at 
Victoria was abandoned and Port Darwin 
became the chief town in North Australia. 

On 26 Feb., 1824 Captain King was elec- 
ted a fellow of the Royal Society, and on 7 
Sept., 1825 was appointed to command 


Adventure (330)T., with Commander 
Pringle Stokes, Beagle (235)T., under his 
orders, to survey the southern coast of 


South America from Rio Plata round to 
Chiloe, including Tierra del Fuego, sailing 
in 1826. Stokes died 25 Nov., 1828, and was 
replaced by Commander Robert Fitzroy. 
King was posted 25 Jan., 1830, and returned 
to England in November of that year. In 
1834 he retired, and returned to Australia 
to reside. On the retired list he was pro- 
moted to Rear-Admiral 27 Sept., 1855, and 
died in February, 1856, leaving a widow and 
large family. 

King was instrumental in obtaining from 
the New South Wales Government a pension 
for Flinders’s widow, which arrived too late, 
but was passed on to her daughter Ann, (nat. 
1812, ob. 1892), who married William 
Petrie in 1851, and was mother of Profes- 
sor W. M. Flinders Petrie, the Egyptologist. 

King’s judgment in the names given to 
his discoveries is praiseworthy. He remem- 
bers both his friends and the earlier explor- 
ers, thus: Admiral Vashon; R.A. Sir Home 
Popham; Lieut.-General Sir G. Don; the 
Rey. James Burford of Stratford, Essex; W. 
Aiton, Esq., of the Royal Gardens, Kew; 
Vice-Admiral Hope ; Goulburn, Under 
Secretary of State; Buccaneer’s Archipelago 
and Cygnet Bay—giving kudos, for all time, 
to the worthy Captain Dampier. (The 
trench under Baudin gave the name Dam- 
pier to the archipelago discovered and 
charted by him). Vlaming Head was called 
after the Dutchman who first sighted it; 
srown Strait after the naturalist of the 
Investigator: and many more might be cited 
each a carefully chosen monument to a great 
the establishment by Proclamation of the 
Colony. He died in harness 28 May, 1878, aged 
Sl years, having served the colony of Western 
Australia with continued devotion, Some years 
atter retirement as Lieutenant he was pro- 
tnoted to Commander to date 1 July, 1864. See 
an account by him in Royal Geographical 
Society’s Journal, Vol. xxii. 
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man of his day. The French names given 
on the charts of Captain N. Baudin and M. 
de Freycinet 1800-1818, where they had ex- 
plored the north-west Australian Coast, were 
generally retained. 

King’s survey placed him absolutely in the 
forefront of hydrography. His Australian 
charts have been added to by more — recent 
surveyors, such as Commander John Clements 
Wickham, 1838-1841, and Commander John 
Lort Stokes, Beagle, 1841-1843. In 1858 Cap- 
tain H. M. Denham, Herald, surveyed the 
southern portion of Shark Bay; and in 1860 
Lieutenant John Septimus Roe, whilst Sur- 
veyor-General to Western Australia, surveyed 
from Cape Leeuwin to Port Gregory. 

From 1872 to 1881 Staff Commander W. E. 
Archdeacon and Navigating Lieutenant W. 
Tooker, surveyed the coast from 120° E. past 
(‘ape Leeuwin to Champion Bay, and in 
1880 in the Meda, they surveyed King’s 
Sound, first explored and named after Cap- 
tain Philip Parker King by the Beagle’s 
officers in 1838. The officers of the Meda 
found the range of tide to exceed 35 ft. In 
1881 Beagle Bay and Port Walcott and from 
thence to Legendre Island were surveyed. 
From 1882 to 1886 Staff Commander J. E. 
Coghlan and Navigating Lieutenant Dixon, 
Meda, surveyed off shore from Cape Leeuwin 
to Champion Bay; Pelsart Bank was ex- 
amined and Gascoyne Roads, Shark Bay, 
were surveyed together with King Sound, 
the mouth of the Fitzroy river, and Roebuck 
Say, and the coast thence to Lagrange Bay 
adjusted to Exmouth Gulf, which was also 
surveyed, Staff Commander Coghlan in the 
private yacht Cushie-Doo visited Cambridge 
Gulf and explored and named Napier 
Broome. The natives there showed no hos- 
tile feelings. Fortescue Roads and Port 
Denison and Lagrange Bay were also sur- 
veyed. 

The following list gives the later surveys: 

1885, Commander R. F. Hoskyn. Myrmidon 
-~Port Darwin. 

1886-1887, Captain J. P. Maclear, Flying 
Fish—Clarence Strait. 

1888-1889, Commander the Hon. F. Vere- 
ker, Myrmidon, and Commander L. S, Daw- 
son, Rambler—Cambridge Gulf. 

1890-1891, Commander W. V. Moore, Pen- 
cnin—Holothuria Banks and adjacent coast. 
The natives showed themselves implacably 
hostile everywhere in north-west Australia 
during both years to Captain Moore and his 
First Lieutenant J. W. Combe. 


1897, Commander J. W. Combe, Water- 
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witch—Esperance Bay. 
1900. Commander J. W. Combe, Penguin- 
North-west Cape to Barrow Island. 
1909-1911, Captain IF. C. E. Pasco, 
coast southward of Cape Leveque. 
“Nares, Fantome 


tome 
1912-13 Lieut.-Com. J. D. 
Buccaneer’s Archipelago. 
1914 Lieut.-Com, F. A. Reyne, Fantome 

James Price Point to Roebuck Bay. 
Captain King’s name is still found on some 


of the Australian charts published by the , 


among which are: 


Admiralty, 


North West coast of Australia 10° 08'S. and 
21° S. No. 475 
Cape Cuvier to Champion Bay including 
Shark Bay. No. 1056 
East Coast of Australia Percy Isles _ to 


Whitsunday Island, No. 347 
hampion Bay to Cape Naturaliste includ- 
No. 1033 
Archipelago, 
No. 1047 
Coral Sea and Great Barrier Reefs showing 
routes to Torres Straits. 
No. 2763. 
As regards King’s character I need only 
set down the remarks of the Beagle’s officer 
when naming King’s (now King) Sound :— 


ing Swan River. 


‘ape Ford to Buccaneer 


inner and outet 


! to the sound itself we gave the name of 
“ King’s,” in the full confidence that all for 
whom the remembrance of skill and constancy 
and courage have a charm, will unite in think- 
ing that the career of such a man should not 
be without a appropriate monu- 
ment, 


lasting and 


Jounx A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographical Survey, Southampton. 


| ELICS OF WASHINGTON AND 

FRANKLIN. The reference for the 
following is: P.R.O. C.O. 199/2. July 19, 
1843. 

Considerable interest has recently been 
excited in the United States, by the pre- 
sentation to the American Government, 
through Congress, of the Sword of George 
Washington, and the Staff of Benjamin 
Franklin. The ceremony is described by a 
correspondent at Washington as ‘‘ one of 
the most impressive spectacles ever wit- 
nessed in the Council of a nation.”’ 
Occurring at a time when the proceedings 
of both houses of Congress were marked by 
fierce contention, it was beautiful to see 
how magically the bitter feelings of parti- 
zans were at once quelled, as the members 


of each house assembled like 


brothers to receive these memorials of the 
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hero and the sage. This was particularly 
manifested, when the venerable ex-pr i. 
dent Adams rose and moved the resolution 
of acceptance and thanks. The sword has 
been presented by Samuel T. Washington 
of Kanawha, Co, Virginia., 

The father of the donor was one of the 
five nephews to each of whom the illus. 
trious Washington bequeathed a_ sword; 
‘“ with an injunction ’’ (to use the words 
of his will) ‘‘ not to unsheathe them for 
the purpose of shedding blood, except 
it be for self defence, or in defence of its 
country and its rights; and in the latte 
case, to keep them unsheathed and prefer 
falling with them in their hands, to the 
relinquishment of them.’’ The father of 
the donor of these relics selected the sword 
presented to Congress, in preference to the 
others which were more splendid (particu. 
larly the costly one presented to the hero 
by Frederick the Great), because it was 
emphatically the service sword of Washing- 
ton. It was constantly worn by Washing- 
ton, from the time ha was Colonel of the 
Virginia troops in Forbes’s campaign 
against the French and Indians, through- 
out his whole military career. It isa 
plain couteau, or hanger, with a green 
worn handle, mounted with silver. The 
guard is of the same metal, and formed of 
two serpents’ heads. On the one side of 
the guard is engraved the head of an 
animal resembling a wolf, surrounded with 
cannon. On the reverse is engraved an 
open helmet encircled also with cannon. 
The scabbard is of leather, silver mounted, 
on the upper ward of which is engraved 
“J. Bailey, Fishkill.’’ This name, 
gether with the size of the scabbard, evi- 
dently too small for the blade. has induced 


the belief that it was not the original 
scabbard, but one belonging to another 


sword, which the illustrious wearer pressed 
into use during the exigences of the cam- 
paign. As Fishkill was in those days too 
small a village for the manufactory of 
swords, the name must be that of a pre 
vious owner. Attached to the sword is 4 
buckskin belt, secured ‘by a buckle and 
clasp, on which is engraved G. W., and 
between the letters the figures 1757. At 
that date Washington was in his twenty- 
sixth year. It was just two years after 
the sanguinary defeat by the French and 
Indians of General Braddock [to whom 
Washiggton acted as his third A.D.C., at 
the battle of Monongahela, during the time 
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he served under the British Flag. | 

The blade of the sword has been some- 
what ornamented, but the traces of it are 
nearly all effaced, the length of the entire 
sword is three feet. 
The staff of Franklin, the fit companion 
of Washington’s sword, is thus described 
in a codicil to the last will and testament 


of that philosopher and patriot My 
fine crab-tree walking-tree, with a gold 
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head. curiously wrought in the form of a\ 


. 
cap of Liberty, I give to my friend, and 
the friend of mankind, General W ashing- 
If it were a sceptre he had merited 


ton. 

it and would become it.”’ 

This walking-stick was bequeathed by 
the General to his brother Charles, who 


transmitted it to his son Samuel, the 
father of Samuel T. Washington, who has 
now presented it to the American people. 
It is indeed more a staff that a “* walking- 
stick,’ being within one inch of four feet 
in length, and is in fine order, regularly 
knotted and its jet black surface of the 
highest polish. Its ‘‘ curiously wrought ”’ 
head is perfect, and the folds of the ‘‘ cap 


of liberty’? are still in finely preserved 
relief, 

FE. H. Farrproruer. 
NSIGN ROBERT DALE AND YORK, 
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of N.W. Durham (long since gone to his 
earthly rest) who some fifty or sixty years 
ago always used the same word, when refer- 
ring to any great fall of snow. One phrase 
I remember of his was ‘It snewed snaw 
aal day long.’’ 
J. W. Fawcert. 

Satley, Co. 

[This form—as obsolete or  dialectal—is 
noted in the ‘O.E.D.’ The latest example given 
being of 1870. An example is noted with ‘“‘snow”’ 
as subject, “snow then snew ”’; but there ap- 
pears none with ‘‘ snow” as object. | 
OF COLLETT.—Four type-script 

volumes entitled ‘ History of the Collett 

Family’ will shortly be deposited in the 
sritish Museum Library. They contain a 
complete record of the earliest individuals 
and famniilies of the name, together with 
many pedigrees and accompanying notes. 


Durham, 


Henry 
4, St. Ann’s Villas, Holland Park, W.11. 
)PITAPH IN ST. JULIAN’S CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY.— 
The remains of Henry Corser, of this parish. 
Chirurgion, who deceased April 11th, 1692, and 


| Anne, his wife, who followed him the next day 


aftér. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. — With re- | 


ference to the foundation of York in Western 
Australia I have just read the diary of Gen- 


eral William Dyott of Freeford Hall, Staffs, | 
Colonel of the 63rd Regiment from 1825-1846. | 


The 63rd was sent to form a_ protecting 


guard at the foundation of the colony of | 


Western Australia in 1829. The General’s 
sister Catherine married Robert Dale of Ash- 
bourne, Derby, High Sheriff for Derby, and 
the General mentions securing, in 1826, an 
ensigney in the 63rd for Dale’s nephew 
Robert Dale, 

This therefore settles who was the Ensign 
Robert Dale who did so much exploring in 
Western Australia and named York in that 
Colony. He was Robert Dale, son of Major 
Thurstan Dale of the 4th Foot and Liver- 
pool, who was A.D.C. to the General and son 
of Robert Dale of Ashbourne. 


Hytton B. Date. 


" QNEW ” (See ante p. 60). — Miss M. 
Hope Dopps, in her interesting article, 
gives snew’’ for ‘‘ snowed ”’ in a quotation 
from William Gager’s play of ‘ Dido’ (1583), _ 
This brought to my memory an old resident | 


| business 


| view through the archway to 


We man and wife 
Conjoyn’d for life 
Fetch’d our last breath 
So near that Death 
Who part us would 
Yet hardly could 
Wedded againe 
In bed of dust 
Here wee remaine 
Till rise we must. 
A double prize this grave doth finde 
If you are wise, keep it in minde. 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAs. 
The Mount, Northwood. 
GH NGING LONDON. — 298, 300, 302. 
North End Road, Fulham. <A 
street is always changing and 
North End Road is growing out of recog- 
nition. These old shops form part of North 
Row, which extended from Haldane Road to 
Buckler’s Alley. On No, 300 is a worn slab, 
with inscription, ‘‘ North Row 1795’; it is 
hoped that the Borough Council will pre- 
serve this relic. Included in the lot is part 
of 2 and 4 Haldane Road. I commend the 
our local 
artists; its red roofs and solitary tree in the 
N.E. corner might be a Kentish farm bye- 
way. Buckler’s Alley has some quaint red 
roofs which should also be recorded. 


J. ARDAGH. 


> 
A 
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SIMON GORDON, ST. 

ALBANS. — A curious epitaph in St. 
Stephen’s Parish Church, St. Albans, states 
that Captain Simon “ Gordan”’ of Bornhill, 
Herts, died Oct. 18, 1669, aged sixty-eight. 
He was connected with St. Christopher’s and 
was probably identical with the Captain 
Simon Gordon who deposed on July 25. 1660 
that he and several other gentlemen had emi- 
grated on the Willham and John in 1626 to 
Barbados (Calendar of Colonial Papers, 
1574-1660). A Simon Gordon of St. Albans 
had a son who matriculated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford on Dec, 17, 1680, aged eighteen. 
That may have been one of the two sons 
of Captain Simon “ Gordan ”’ as noted in the 
St. Stephen’s epitaph. What is known of 
him? The name is a very rare one in the 
Gordon family. 


J. M. ButLtocu. 
SC ITS FIRS IN ENGLAND.—When were 


~ Scots firs planted in England? The 
ordinary theory is that they were imported 
about the time of James I. The Pinus Mon- 
fanus, Which is quite a different tree from 
the Scots fir, was planted much later. 
J. M. Buttocu. 

(CHRIST YPHER ROPER, ‘ WRONG- 

FULLY EXPELLED.’’—The identifica- 
tion is desired of Christopher Roper, ‘ ser- 
vant to the Duke of York’’ (afterwards 
Henry VIII), who sued John Islip, Abbot of 
Westminster, for expelling himself and his 
wife (widow of Roger Foster) from the posi- 
tion of Keeper of the Demesne of Hendon 
Manor, The Abbot sues Roper for £48 ar- 
rears of rents collected, and in default of 
his finding securities Roper is to be com- 
mitted to prison. Custance Foster had, as 
the widow of Roger Foster, been the bailiff 
or farmer of the rents of Hendon. Roper 
married the widow, secured the rents and 
escaped penalties, owing, doubtless, to his 
royal master’s influence. The Roper family 
were closely allied with many at court, but 
(‘hristopher does not appear on the pedigrees. 
There are several documents relating to this 
unusual case in the Record Office and West- 
minster Abbey. (The site of the Fosters’ 
house in Hendon is still known as Fosters ; 
they soon after this alienated their land and 
left the parish). 


Frep, Hitcu1n-Kemp. 
102, Sunningfields Road, Hendon, N.W.4 


What relation, if any to Ralph Allen 
of Prior Park was Ralph Allen, Ba. of ¢ 
of Bath who married Aug. 26, 1721 at the 
Charterhouse Chapel, Elizabeth Buckeridge, 
spinster, of St. Bride’s, London? — She was 
a sister of Anthony Rodney Buckeridge, Eso, 
of Ware, Herts, and daughter of Seaborn 
Buckeridge by Sarah daughter of John 
Pierrepont, who, then a widow, June 17, 
1704, married at the same chapel Joseph 
Pember, attorney. A. Stepuens Dyer, 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


PEDIGREE OF BARTON.—I wonder can 
any reader supply me with additions o 

corrections to the following pedigree: 

Edward Barton, of = Mildrethe, sister of 

Bowe (Beau) Island, Robert Coonyng- 

Co. Fermanagh; b. ham, 

e, 1663; d. 10 March, 

1729 (see Landed 

Gentry of Ireland’). 


William Barton = —— dau. of — 
(Loam particu- 
larly anxious to 
identify her). 
Gustavus Barton = Harriett, dau. of 
— Johnston, of 
Co. Monaghan. 
Her paternal or 
maternal ancestry 
is desired. 
Major Baptist Johnston Barton, 64th 
Foot. of Drumsallogh, Co. Monaghan, 
bh. 1774; m. 1815. Catherine, dau. of 
Ralph Babington, of Greenfort, Co. 
Donegal (see Burke’s * Family 


Records ’). 
E. S. Gray, 


ploy GREN FAMILY.—I should also be 
very grateful for data concerning the 
Swedish family of Plomgren, previous to 
1760, especially the ancestry of Hedwig 
Sophia Plomgren, wife of John Jennings. 
The Plomgrens have since, I believe, been 
created Barons in Sweden. E. S. Grav. 
‘ [HE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY’: 
A HANDBOOK OF ETIQUETTE. — 
Wanted the date of publication of the above, 
(James Hogg and Son, London), and the 
author’s name. He describes himself as 
“The Man in the Club-window.’’? To what 
does the following note refer:— ‘“‘ It was a 
barber who, at the beginning of the present 
| ? nineteenth] century was the bottle-imp of 
a Bishop of Hereford.” P. D. 
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yorsan ARD OF CO. DEVON, 1563.—I am 
anxious to identify ‘‘ Nicholas Maynard 


of Shernford | ? Sherford ], Co. Devon,’’ who 


married a wife Dorothy, probably about the 
year 1563, Is the family known in Devon- 
shire at this period? 


‘ESS AS HEREDITARY. 


Dwarf’s Blood,’ 


WARFISHN 

A novel now popular, 
is built around the notion that dwarfish- 
ness is hereditary. Such historical 
have found indicate that this is 
invariably true. Will one of 
facts and _ instances. 
I have, of course, 


ences as | 
often if not 
your readers give me 
He will greatly oblige me. 


the information in the ‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica.’ 

ALFRED FE, 
Luke Forest, Illinois, U.S.A. 


[RON BOOKS.—Are there many examples 
of these? The library of the India Office 
has one containing five thick leaves of roughly 
cut crude iron, bound with a stout ring 
ornamented with a thistle-like device. It re- 
cites a pean of adulation of a queen-god- 
dess of antiquity. 
J. ARDAGH. 
HE SHROPSHIRE ‘‘ LOGGERHEADS.”’ 


—In the arms of Shropshire, and in those 


of Shrewsbury, appear three animals’ faces, 
locally called loggerheads.”’ A city 
inn, the Shrewsbury Arms, has a_ subtitle 


Loggerheads.’’ What are the 


aid meaning of this term ? 


origin 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


ISTORICAL REGISTER (see ante p- 

63).—Dr. F. T, Woop at the above refer- 
ence says that Daniel Browne was founder 
in conjunction with Nutt and Gosling of the 
Historical Register in 1730. Is this correct ? 
The Historical Register which ran for twenty- 
five volumes was published in London, 1714- 
1738. 8vo.. Was Browne’s another work ? 


J. W. F. 
ALLAD WANTED.—I shall be very grateful 


if any ot your readers could give me a refer- 
ence toa ballad which I read nearly forty vears 
ago in a book of recitations, and have failed to 
find ever since. I think the title was ‘ Jock 
Armstrong, or the Tinker Loon.’ TI am _ not 
‘ertain of the first name (“ Jock Armstrong ’’), 
but Tam fairly certain of the alternative. 
The only lines that T can clearly remember 
are: 
But the tinker laid on like the very de’il 
Siccan strokes there never were seen.” 
ki. CLARK 
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refer- | 


! being in the collection of 


| gone back to the 
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THE FAMOUS PICTURE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. 
49, 87, 195). 
M*: ; ASKEW is correct in his supposition that 
Edward Roper was a descendant of Mar- 
garet Roper (née More); he washer great- 
great-grandson. This Edward Roper mar- 
ried Katherine, daughter of James Butler of 


(elxi. 


Amberley Castle in Sussex, Esq. His 
daughter Elizabeth married Edward Hen- 
shaw, of Hampshire, Esq. (not Charles, as 


stated at the second reference), and died in 


1722. She was not his only daughter, as 
she had two brothers and two sisters, all of 
whom, however, died without issue, The 
picture which is, or was, in the Basle 


Museum, is not the same as that which went 
to Nostell Priory. The former was Hol- 
' bein’s preliminary sketch, and was sent to 
Erasmus by More, The latter was a con- 
temporary copy of the actual finished pic- 
ture, The original is now lost, but after 


Andreas de Loo, it 
passed to Sir William, Roper of Wellhall. 
crandfather of the Edward Roper referred 
to above. Sir William died in January. 
1577/8, whereupon the picture is said to have 
More family of Barnborough, 
descendants of John More, son of Sir Thomas 
More. It is possible, however, that it 
descended to Anthony Roper, elder son of Sir 
William and father (by his third wife) of 
Edward Roper (father of Elizabeth Hen- 
shaw), This Anthony Roper died from a fall 
out fox-hunting in March, 1642, aged 84. 
He died heavily in debt, and before his death 
had been compelled to convey his Derbyshire 
estates, including seven manors, to trustees, 


and these trustees eventually sold these 
manors in 1647 to my ancestor Robert 
Holden. I suspect that the original picture 


was mortgaged or sold by the impecunious 
Anthony Roper, especially as the Mores of 

3arnborough were subsequently found to be 
in possession of a copy only, which recently 
belonged to a Mr. Eyston, of East Hen- 
dred. From Chancery Proceedings (6/103 /107 
(Rooper +, Houlden, Bill dated 15 June. 
1649), it transpires that Anthony Roper made 
a will dated 24 March, 1642 and that it was 
proved by his executor, This will might pos- 
sibly throw some light on this matter, but I 
have not been able to discover in what Court 
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it was proved. In making searches into the 
history of this family, it is important to 
remember that the name was frequently 
spelt Rooper. 
Wirrep H. Hoipen. 
The More family group by Holbein at Basel 
is not a finished picture but a sketch in 
Indian ink with notes written upon it, which 
Holbein made for Erasmus, Sir Thomas 
More’s friend. There are five versions of the 
More family group in England, and as none 
of them corresponds exactly to the sketch, 
it is doubtful whether any one is the original. 
They may all be early copies, with modifi- 
cations, from a lost original, but the Nostell 
Priory group has the best claim to authen- 
ticity. The question whether the Nostell 
picture is the one formerly in the posses- 
sion of Andries de Loo is discussed in A, 
B, Chamberlain’s ‘ Hans Holbein the Youn- 
ver’ vol. 11, pp. 334-7. See also vol. i, chap- 
ter xili, for accounts of all the versions of 
the picture. 
M. H. Dopps. 
‘* PUNDOOK AND SPIKE”? (clxi. 189).— 
Rifle and bayonet. For ‘‘ bundook ’’ see 
Yule and Burnell’s ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ p. 127: 
the word is the Arabic bunduq, first a ‘“‘hazel- 
nut,’’? then a ‘‘ bullet,’? then the cross-bow 
or arquebus that threw the bullet, and _fin- 
ally a gun or musket, But the etymology 
given in ‘ Hobson-Jobson’ (‘‘ Venedig, a 
Venetian nut’’) is wrong: it is from 
the Greek [kapvov] or Latin [nur] 
pontica; see KK. Lokotsch, ‘ Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der europdischen Wd6rter orien- 
tulischen Ursprungs’ (Heidelberg 1927) no. 
355. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Hobson-Jobson, ‘ A Glossary of Colloquial 
Anglo-Indian Words, ete.’ 1903, gives ‘‘ Bun- 
iook ’’ as “‘ the common H. term for a musket 
or matchlock. The history of the word is 
very curious.’’ A name said to have come 
from the Arab for ‘‘ filberts,’’ hence, nut-like 
pellets for cross-bows, which were called 
‘*‘bunduks ”’ or ‘‘ pellet-bows.’’ from these it 
was transferred to fire arms. 

‘Spike ’’ according to the ‘N. E. D.’ is 
a sharp-pointed piece of metal which is, or 
may be, so fixed in something that the point 
is turned outwards; in this use of the word 
it probably meant a bayonet. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Col. 
Bun- 


Meaning ‘‘ Rifle and 


Bayonet.” 
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dook ’’ is the Urdu for ‘* gun,’’ and the word 
is frequently in use among Europeans jn 
India when conversing among themselves 
about sporting guns and shooting. 

The British soldier in India often refers 
to his rifle as his ‘‘ bundook.’’ It is usual 


for a sentry to be armed with his rifle, with 
the bayonet fixed. 
S. P. 
TREES (celxi, 


HE OLDEST ENGLISH 
173, 210).—At Wokingham just off the 
Reading Road, towards Bearwood, there is a 
tree through the trunk of which about 20 ft. 
from the ground is a sword fastened by a 
chain. Tradition says that the tree was 
planted by Cromwell about 1645. 

The oldest tree in English literature must 
surely be Sir William Watson’s ‘ Father of 
the Forest,’ the yew which was 

already great and wise 
And solemn with exceeding eld 
On that proud morn when England’s eyes, 

Wet with tempestuous joy, beheld 
Round her rough coasts the thundering main 
Strewn with the ruined dream of Spain— 
anel was apparently alive in 1905 when the 
poem was written. 


W. H. J. mentions the “‘ gigantic” yew 
at Stoke Poges. This is scarcely correct. 
The yew is opposite to the south entrance of 
the church; in July, 1914 at 4 ft. from the 
ground the bole girthed 11 ft, 5ins. umbrage 
about 45 yards; not a large tree. 

Perhaps he thought of association with 
the ‘ Elegy,’ if so, the tree at Upton (near 
Slough) is the more probable. In 1914 this 
vew girthed 14 ft. 9 ins. at 4 ft. from the 
cround ; its massive limbs were supported by 
nine iron rods. 

BrapBROokE. 

Sutton Courtenay. 


Another historic oak is that situated on a 
farm, which takes its name from it, the 
Bull Oak,’’ reputed to be nearly a_thous- 
and years old. It stands in Wedgnock Park 
near Warwick. This estate, one of the oldest 
in England, was emparked by Henry de 
Newburgh, first Earl of Warwick, after the 
Conquest. In 1879 the oak had become hol- 
low, and was then half destroyed by some 
mischievous boys who lighted a fire within 
its trunk. By 1883 a new and strong stem 
grew from its root, at the side of the 
ruined trunk and the latter was propped up. 
The remaining portion showed something o 
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its original enormous girth. 
W. JAGGARD. 


May I tell W. H. J. that Kett’s Oak, 
ander which William Kett spoke to his rebel 
followers in 1549 or thereabouts is still stand- 
ing at Hethersett, Norfolk, and although 
showing signs of age, still produces consider- 
ably more than ‘‘ a leaf or two.”’ 

In Bagot’s Park—part of the old Need- 
wood Forest—there are a number of immense- 
ly fine old oaks, one of which, ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
Oak,’ is reputed to be well nigh a thousand 


years old. 


In a yarden not far from my house is a 


splendid oak, as flourishing as ever, which 
has been certified as more than four hundred 
years old. 

READER. 


joux WALLACE, H.E.I.C.S, (clxi. 175). 
t The services of John Wallace, Senior, 
and John Wallace, Junior, are given in the 
list of Madras Civilians by Dodwell and 
Miles. John Wallace, Senior, son of John 
and Elizabeth Wallace, was baptized) at St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, on 5 May, 1767, and 
his petition for a writership was read in 
Court 24 Feb., 1790 (Writers’ Petitions, No. 
7 of 1790). In 1808 he was “at home for 
his health,’? and in 1811 he was ‘‘ out of the 
so presumably he died in England. 
John Wallace, Junior, son of Robert Wal- 
lace ‘‘ of the city of Limerick, merchant and 
grandson of the Rev. John Wallace here- 
tofore Protestant Dissenting Minister in the 
said City,’? was baptized 17 April, 1777, 
“then an infant,’’ by Abraham Seawright 
“ Protestant Dissenting Minister of the said 
City.” His petition for a writership was 
read in Court on 6 Feb,, 1793 (Writers’ Peti- 
tions, No, 4, 1793), He died at Madras, 
and his will, proved there in that year 
(Madras Wills, India Office), mentions his 
wife Annette, his brother Edmund, his sis- 
ters Mary and Susan, his uncle 
Wallace of Limerick, his cousin John Wal- 
lace and his cousins Cornwall and Edward 
Smalley. The will of Major John C. Wal- 
lace who appears to be a son of the above 
is also at the India Office. It was proved 
in Madras in 1844. The testator mentions 
his mother Annette and appoints Cornwall 
Smalley the younger of Bayswater his exe- 
cutor. 

Thomas Wallace, who petitioned for a 
writership in 1791, was a son of John and 
Elizabeth Wallace and therefore a brother 
of John Wallace, Senior. 


service. 
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[ was born 15 June, 1774, 


William | 


Thomas Wallace 
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and baptized 9 
July of that year at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden (Writers’ Petitions, No. 11 of 1791). 
L. M. 


()RDINARIES OF NEWGATE (elxi, 190). 

At p. 408, of vol. vii in the Tenth 
Series, the late Mr, Horace BLeackLey wrote 
“As far as I am aware, there is no com- 
plete list of these interesting functionaries.” 
But details of various holders of the office 
were given at that reference, and at vii, 454; 
viii, 10, 278; ix, 35, of the same series, by 
Horace Bieacktey, and McMuvur- 
RAY, From their communications the follow- 
ing imperfect list is compiled. 

John Welden, ‘‘ Minister to the Prisoners 
in Newgate,’’ 28 July, 1663. At this date 
the Corporation records mention the increase 
of his salary to £75, ‘‘ as is allowed to the 
Ministers of the other prisons of this City.” 

Smith, 1691. He was kicked out of the 
cart on the way to Tyburn by Tom Cox, the 
highwayman. 

Paul Lorrain (see his life in the 
‘D. N. B.’), September, 1698, to October, 
1719. Author of many dying speeches and 
confessions. 

Purney or Pureney succeeded Lorrain. He 
accompanied Jack Sheppard to Tyburn. 

James Guthrie came next. He was at the 
execution of Catherine Hayes, 9 May, 1726. 
and at that of Sarah Malcolm, 7 March, 
1733. 

John Taylor was Ordinary in 1750. 

Stephen Roe officiated at the execution of 
John Ayliffe, 7 Nov., 1759. Roe died in 
October, 1764, 

John Wood succeeded, but held the post 
for a brief term only. 

John Villette was his successor, ‘‘ the 
greatest name, perhaps, in the calendar.’’ 
He continued for nearly thirty years and 
‘“ wrote as many accounts of great criminals 
as Lorrain himself.’” Amongst those whom 
he attended were Dr, Dodd and James Hack- 


ANSTEY. 


man. He died 26 April, 1799. 
Dr, Brownlow Ford was the next. See 
J. T. Smith’s ‘ Book for a Rainy Day.’ Ford 


resigned in 1814, because of an adverse report 
of a committee of the House of Commons. 

Horace S. Cotton was Ordinary in 1815, as 
in that year he attended Eliza Fenning to 
the scaffold. His name appears as holding 
the office in Elmes’s ‘ Topographical Diction- 
ary,’ 1831. 

Mr. McMurray pointed out that Latimer. 
in a sermon preached before Edward VI, in 
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1549, advocated the 
chaplains, As the 
printed over twenty 
formation may well have 


appointment of gaol 
letters referred to 
years ago, further in- 
appeared, 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


QUERY ON DONNE’S SERMON XXX 


44 (elxi. 156).—A later preacher, it may be 
observed, gives the number of God’s Books 
as six, in the following order: (1) The book 


book of providence; (3) 
the book of men’s afflictions; (4) the book 
ience; (5) the book of scripture; (6) 
the book of life. See ‘ The Complete W orks 
of Thomas Brooks’ (1608-1680), ed. A. B. 
Grosart, vol, v. pp. 407-412. 
EDWARD 
[NSCEIFTION AT BARKSTON (clxi. 83, 
123, 138, 212).—As regards this frag- 
mentary inscription, it is of interest to men- 
tion that Gervase Holles, who made such 
valuable notes on Lincolnshire churches, 1634 
to 1642, does not record this inscription ; his 
note is: 


of nature; (2) the 


of conse 


3ENSLY. 


Barkston. Insculpt’ super Porticum, 
Me Thomam Pacy post mundi flebile funus 
Jungas veri ici vite tu trinus et unus. 

Dine Deus vere Thome Pacy miserere. 

Fenestra borealis Ima, QOrate pro aiabus 
Thome Pacy et Alici# uxoris ejus qui hanc 
fenestram fieri fecerunt. 

(See Lincoln Record Society, vol. As the 


fragmentary inscription has no part in the 
above it must be of later date. 

There is an account of this church in ‘ Col- 
lections for the History : the Town and 


ntham,’ by Edmund Turnor. 
It quotes the above inscription as 
being, ‘‘in raised letters over the Porch’ 
but no other, nor anything that throws light 
on the fragment. 


Soke of Gra 


1806, p. 81. 


WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
COMPANY AT 
STER (clxi, 190). — The Chester 
Painters, Glaziers, Embroider- 
ers and Stationers. incorporated in 1534, is 
not defunct. Stewards are stil] annually ap- 
pointed. and meetings are held. There are 
very few brethren, who are not. I think, now 
confined to the four trades. This local trade- 
guild had no connection with the London 
Stationers. incorporated as a company some 
vears later. Printers, as such, formed no 
part of the Chester Company, which had its 
ancient association of these 


1 
origin in the 
four classes of freemen in the presentation 
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of one of the Chester Plays; each play be. 
ing undertaken by a group of tradesmen, 
[J SLUCKY TO SAVE A DROWNING 
MAN (clxi. 164; Memorabilia *),— 
This Chinese superstition displayed during 
the wreck of the Poseidon was current in the 
British Isles not very long ago. In Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, ‘The Pirate,’ the scene 
of which is the Shetland Islands and the 
supposed date the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the hero, Mordaunt, saves a drowning 
sailor; when he has brought the unconscious 
man ashore, he calls to a passer-by for help, 
and receives the answer: 
have lived sae lan 
saving of a drownin 
you bring him to | 
sure to do vou some 


\re you mad? you that 
in Zetland, to risk the 
man? Wot ve not, if 


again. he will be 
injury ? 


Upon this passage Scott has a note that 
the superstition was general in the islands 
during the eighteenth century, and ‘was 
with difficulty eae out bv the — 
injunctions of the proprie ttors.’’ In fact it 
took a more savage form than among the 
Chinese at present, for the Chinese sail 
do not appear to have prevented the 
lish from rescuing one another, but Scot 
tells a story that when a party of ship- 
wrecked sailors had succeeded in getting a 
line a 


ashore, one of the islanders cut it, and 
precipitated all the unfortunate men back 
into the sea. 

An example of the survival of the si 
stition in a milder form occurs in Wil 
de Morgan’s novel, ‘Somehow Good.’ 
lished in 1908. The following incident is 
supposed to have taken place in 1875. Arthur 
Fenwick has saved his friend, Algernon Pal- 
liser, from drowning. He says: 


“Tt was after that we tattooed each other. his 
name on my arm, my name on his, so 
quarrel. You know, I suppose, that men wh 
tattoo each other’s arms can’t quarrel if they 


as not to 


trv?” Arthur showed “ A. Palliser.’ tattooed 
blue on his arm. Both young men were very 
grave and earnest about the safeguar 1. And 


then she remembered a question she asked, and 


how both replied with perfect gravity: “Of 
course, sure to!’? The question had heen: 
Was it invariable that all men quarrelled 11 


one saved the other from drowning? 


M. H. Dopps. 


HE SIDDONS SHAKESPEARE RELICS 
(elxi. 
been Shakespeare’s (I say alleged, 


191).—The gloves alleged to have 
for there 
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is no pedigree before 1769) were originally 
given to David Garrick by John Meacham, 
Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon in 1769, the 
foundation year of the annual Shakespeare 
festival in his birth-town. After leaving 
the possession of the Garrick family — they 
were given to Thomas Keate of ( helsea Col- 


lege, about 1800. They were then given by 
his daughter to her cousin Charlotte Benson, 
who passed them to her daughter, Mrs. 
(ockerell of Oxford, by whom they were pre- 


sented in 1908 to the Shakespeare Memorial, 
Stratford-on-Avon, through the kind influence 


of my friend and fellow-Governor, the late Sir 
Henry Urwiek. He wrote and illustrated, 
I believe, an article on them for the Con- 
noisseur some years ago. The Stratford 
Mavor, John Meacham, who helped Garrick 
to make a national success of his special 
theatre and programme in 1769, has des- 


cendants still living here. 
Mrs, Siddons’s slippers, worn by her on the 


occasion of her final playing of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
were presented by her to Mys. Davenport, 
wife of Dr, James Davenport, then Vicar 
of Stratford-on-Avon. Fyom her they 
passed to Miss Sally Booth, by whom they 
were given to Mrs. J. H. Clyndes, and she 
gave them to the Shakespeare Memoyial in 
1889. 

Many other historic relies are preserved 
here also, but there is no printed list to be 
had vet; all the stock of the former illus- 
trated catalogue having perished in the 1926 
fir 

Wa. JAGGARD. 

HE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE 

WEST COUNTRY (clxi. 190).—T. C. 
Noble’s book, ‘ The Names of those Persons 
who subseribed towards the Defence of this 


Countiy at the Time of the Spanish Armada,’ 
publish ‘d in 1886. gives the names of Devon 
subscribers on pp. 12-15. 

As regards Devon ships employed in de- 
fence, the bina tirepe are too numerous to be 
printed he , but attention may be suggested 
to Mr, Pe arse Chope’s ‘ Key to the Trans- 
uetions of the Devonshire Association,’ extra 

1928, p. 71; ‘Notes and Gleanings.’ 

01 pp. 74-88: Western Antiquary, 

Vu, pp. 284-5; and the Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Lord Salisbury’s MSS., vol. iii, pp. 340-1. 
M. 


AND MALE- 
REGISTERS 
in 1912 issued 


‘ Bibliotheca Crimin- 


Vol. 1, vol. 


NEWGATE CALENDARS 
F \CTORS’S BLOODY 
(clxi. 174).—Sotheran and oO, 
4 catalogue (No, 730). 
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alis et Juridica,’ a pamphlet of 64 pages 

containing a list of 900 books. It was rare 

years ago and now may be difficult to 

obtain. Brapsrooke. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


I have a copy of the ‘ Hangman’s Re- 
cord,’ published by S. Burgess, 8, York Place. 
Buckingham Street, Strand. This contains 
names of murderers and details of their 
crimes, also places of execution, 1601-1866. 
Also, ‘State Trials at the Guildhall, 1546- 
1615.’ 1 do not know when it was pub- 
lished, but I purchased my copy a few years 
ago from ‘‘ Datas,’’ the man with the re- 
markable memory, who used to appear on 
the music-hall stage. 

Witrrep H. 


] OCTOR GYLES (GILES) (elxi, 158, 192, 

213). I am not aware of modern ex- 
periments with extracts of Melissa officinalis. 
In the ‘ British Flora Medica’ by Benjamin 
Barton and Dr. Thomas Castle, published in 
1845, it is stated that balm was first used 
by the Arabs to strengthen the nerves and 
to promote cheerfulness, and that its vir- 
tues are well known to our country people 
‘“who make it into tea, which drunk 
freely in hysteric affections, headaches and 
indigestions.’’ ] possess a seventeenth-cen- 
tury manuscript book of medical and cook- 
ing recipes in which balm is frequently men- 
tioned. It is given first place in a remark- 
able recipe for making plague-water which 
enumerates no less than thirty-seven plants. 

W. Swanton. 

Has le “mere, 


40rh REGIMENT 


is 


Educational Museum, 


YAPTAIN THOMAS, 
(clxi, 191). — Lieut.-General Sir John 
Wellesley Thomas, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
Hampshire Regiment, died on 6 Feb.. 1908. 
The dates of his commissions are :— 
Ensign, 40th Regiment, 7 June, 1839. 
Lieutenant, 40th Regiment, 7 Sept., 1841. 
Captain, 40th Regiment, 14 May, 1847. 
Major (Bt.), 40th Regiment, 3 Dee., 1854. 
Major, 77th Regiment, 18 Jan., 1856. 
Major, 67th Regiment, 27 Jan., 1857. 
Lieut.-Col., 67th Regiment, 31 Dec., 1858. 
Colonel (Bt.), 31 Dec., 1863, 
Major-General, 8 July, 1869. 
Lie ral, 1 July, 1881, 
K€; 24 June, 1904. 
For yeh details see ‘ Who was Who, 
1897 to 1916.’ Published in 1920. 
J. H. Les tie, 
Lt.-Col. 
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WANTED (alxi 176, 191), 

John Bampfylde: ‘ Stanzas to a Lady.’ 
hens stanzas, three of six lines, were prin- 
ted in 1792 in a book with the title, ‘ Poems 
chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and 
Cornwall,’ in two volumes, Bath, Cruttwell, 
see vol. i, pp. 7, 8. The editor says in his 
advertisement, or preface, dated Jan. 12, 
1792, that the greater part of the poems 
were never before printed. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the date of com- 
position was some twenty years earlier, be- 
fore Bampfylde, for whom see the ‘ Dict 
Nat, Biog.,’ became insane through his love 
troubles. The lady, who was about three 
vears older than her admirer, was _ Miss 
Mary Palmer of Great Torrington, Devon, 
niece and heiress of Sir Joshua’ Reynolds. 
Reynolds died on Feb, 23, 1792, and on July 
25 of the same year Miss Palmer was married 
by special licence at the house of Edmund 
Burke, at Beaconsfield, to Murrough O’Brien, 
Earl of Inchiquin, afterwards Marquess of 
Thomond, as his second wife. See ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ 1886, vol. vii, p. 394, and cor- 
rigenda. The note on John Codrington 
Bampfylde in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ has been 
corrected, on some points of detail, in Trans. 
Devon Association, 1886, pp. 287-8. 

M. 


(6) John Collins, ‘ To-morrow,’ In the 
first edition of the ‘Golden Treasury.’ Pal- 
grave noted that ‘‘ nothing except his sur- 
name appears recoverable with regard to the 
author of this truly noble poem,’’ and the 
piece was simply ascribed to — Collins. In 
the revised edition of 1891, it is signed 
Collins,’’ and the author’s Christian name 
given as John in the index. In the notes 
we are told that the lines appeared ‘‘ in the 
‘Seripscrapologia, or Collins’ Doggerel Dish 
of All Sorts,’ with three or four other pieces 
of merit, Birmingham, 1804.”’ Probably 
Palgrave’s description, ‘this truly noble 
poem ’’ does not win universal assent, T 
seem to remember some disparaging words of 
Swinburne, when in a notice of ‘Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum’ he found fault with its inclu- 
sion. This was in the same article in which 
he indulged in the Limerick beginning : 


There was a bad poet called Clots 


Epwarkp BeEnsty. 


BRASS TACKS (clx. 296, 393, 447, 463; 

elxi. 17, 105, 123, 139).—As the discus- 
sion seems to be far from being exhausted, 
and the explanations proposed are too much 


at variance to be right, it might be interes. 
ing to quote the following passage from 

letter I received in 1927 from Mr. Frank 
Vizetelly, Managing Editor of Funk ani 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary. of Ney 
York : 

There is no explanation of the expressig, 
“to get down to brass tacks,”’ but several hays 
been offered. No one knows the origin of th: 
phrase, but all kinds of theorizers have drawn 
upon their imagination to explain it. One of 
these explanations is that brass tacks, being 
the last decoration that is put round a coffin, 
when a man gets down to brass tacks, he fac 
conditions as they are. Another explang ition 
is drawn from the upholstery trade in whi 
a driving in of the brass tacks to hold a pro- 
tective leather band in place on a chair is on 
of the finishing touches. 


JOHN Lisis. 


ITTLE ASH, CORNWALL, AND THE 

BLATCHFORD FAMILY (clxi. 190).- 

I do not know of such a place in Cornwall, 

but on the Devon side of the Tamar opposite 

the Cornish town of Saltash, is a picturesque 

spot so named, frequented by Plymouth 
people in the summer months. 


J. W. Trcket. 


30, Kellett Road, S.W.2. 


THE BLUE LETTER (clxi. 136, 194). - 
‘*The Blue Letter ’’ about which H. F. 
inquires must, I think, be related to ‘The 
Yellow Envelope.’’ a cant expression used 
in America, and implying that the envelop 
handed to an employee, as a pay envelop 
would be, contains notice of his dismissal. 
ALFRED E. 


A HUNTING TOAST (clxi. 189), - 


Hounds cager and Horses healthy 
Holes well stopt and Foxes plent 
Well-known quotation, one variety given by 
John Jorrocks, Esq., M.F.H., in ‘ Handley 

1854. 
(COCK. 
YLATINUM IN LITERATURE (cixi. 179). 
Hawker, ‘ Instructions to Young Sports 
men,’ 2nd ed., 1816, speaks of pli atinum a 
superior to gold for -touch holes, as being 
capable of being made thinner (p. 31). 


F. 


NELMES FAMILY (clxi. 121, 195).—There 
+" is a considerable amount of information 
as to the Gloucestershire Nelmeses in John 
Smyth’s ‘ History of the Berkeley Hundred. 
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In the British Record Society’s Gloucester 
Inquisitions post mortem, is some informa- 
tion as to Henry Nelme, of Wootton, 1639. 
Both volumes are available at the Public 
Library, Gloucester. 


A.W. EL. 


THE DEVIL’S ARROWS AND THE ST. 
DUZEC MENHIR $(celxi. 65, 124, 176, 
914).—Answering Mr. F. C. Tyier’s query, 
“Where can I find any reference to the St. 
Duzec Menhir?’’ I quote from Bre- 
tagne,’ by L. Gallouédec, 4th edition (Lib- 
rairie Hachette, Paris, 1923), at p. 71, as 
follows: ‘‘ Beaucoup de ses pierres antiques, 
tels les menhirs de Pontusval et de Beuzeec, 
sont aujourd’hui surmontées d’une croix ; 
quelques-unes, comme celle de Saint-Duzec, 
en Pleumeur-Bodou (Cétes-du-Nord), portent 
de véritables sculptures représentant le Christ 
et des souvenirs de l’histoire christian-- 
isme.’” 
THomas JoHnston Homer. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN (clviii. 

206, 248).—This poem of Walt Whit- 
man’s has been set to music by Weda Cook 
Addicks, a song, unpublished; by Frank 
sutcher, a song, published ‘by Novello; by 
Henry Holden Huss, for male voice quartet, 
Schirmer; by Charles F. Manney, _ song, 
Ditson; by Cyril Scott, song, Novello; by 
Donald N,. Tweedy, song, unpublished ; and 
by Charles Wood, song, Boosey. A compre- 
hensive list of Whitman music will appear 
in the Whitman bibliography now in _ pre- 


paration by Henry S. Saunders and Clifton | 


J. Furness. 

C, F. Manney’s arrangement was sung by 
Frederie Baer, baritone, after the unveiling 
of Whitman’s bust at the Hall of Fame exer- 
cises, New York University, May 14, 1931. 

In connection with the foregoing, it may 
be added that the late American composer, 
George W. Chadwick, found Whitman easier 
to set to music than any other poet. 

JoHn Howarp Brrss. 

Harvard University. 


LONDON PRISONS (clxi. 174).—See ‘ The 

Fleet Registers ’ (J. S. Burn) 1833; ‘The 
Fleet’ (J, Ashton) 1888; ‘The Chaplain of 
the Fleet’ (Besant and Rice); ‘The Old 
Bailey and Newgate’ (C, Gordon) 1902; 
‘Chronicles of Newgate’ (A. Griffiths) 1884; 
‘Memorials of Millbank’ (A. Griffiths) 
1875; ‘ Account of the Principal Lazarettos 
in England’ (J. Howard) 1789: ‘ The State 
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of the Prisons in England and Wales’ (J. 
Howard) 1777; ‘The Criminal Prisons of 
London ’ (Mayhew and Binny) 1862. Among 
the Sloane MSS. are an account of the in- 
oculation of six condemned criminals in New- 
gate by Sir H, Sloane, 1721 (3329 f. 28) and 
papers concerning the King’s Bench Prison, 
and Sir J. Lenthall, the Keeper, temp. 
Charles II (1941 f. 63). The Marshalsea is 
prominent in ‘ Little Dorrit’; the Fleet in 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers’; and Newgate in 
‘Barnaby Rudge’ and ‘ Oliver Twist.’ 
J. ARDAGH. 


See ‘The London Prisons,’ bv 
Dixon (London; Jackson and 


1850). 


Hepworth 
Walford, 


Witrrep H. Ho ipen. 


\ ARK CATESBY (clxi. 174). — B. Sud- 

bury, Suff., 1679 or 1680; d. Old Street, 
London, 23 Dec., 1749. F.R.S., 1733. Of Hox- 
ton and Fulham. (Cf. also the ‘D.N.B.’ and 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1749, pp. 30, 572. 


J. ARDAGH. 


ONT-Y-PRYDD BRIDGE (clxi. 135; s.r. 
‘ Packways, Trackways and Pathways ’). 
There is some account of this bridge in the 
Scots Magazine, xxvii, 76, and an obituary 
notice of William Edward, the architect and 
methodist of Caerphilly, Co. Glamorgan, who 
bailt it. He died 7 Aug., 1784, aged 72. See 
also the European Magazine for 1789, p. 152, 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine for the same 
year, p. 767. 
J. W. Fawcert. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


ENRY WATERHOUSE (clxi. 101, 140). 
—Captain Arthur Phillin. R.N., was 
Governor of New South Wales from 26 Jan., 
1788, ta 10 Dec., 1792. He died, 1 believe, 
in Bristol, in or about 1814. 
AUSSIE. 


APAN IN 1627 (clxi. 29, 177). — On pp. 
213-215, vol. ii, of the ‘ History of 
Japan,’ by E, Kaempfer, translated by J. 
G. Scheuchzer, a list of most queer names 
of articles is found which were said to be 
imported to Japan by the Dutch. 
H. Sarto. 


OF POEMS WANTED (clxi, 86, 
178). 3. There is a version of the child- 
ren’s game ‘ Lady on the Mountain ’ in ‘ Street 
Games of North Shields Children ’ collected by 
Madge and Robert King and printed at the 
Priory Press, Tynemouth, 1926. 

M. H. Donps. 
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: The | Library. 


A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 
By Francis Grose. 
ical and critical essay and commentary by 
Eric Partridge. (The Scholartis Press. 
£1 12s. net.). 


HE text of the Dictionary is that of the 
third edition, published in 1796, which, 
there is good reason to suppose, contains 
Grose’s own corrigenda and addenda to the 
second edition of 1788, though published some 
five years after his death. The work was 
re-issued in 1811 (adding little to its sub- 
stance), and in 1823, by Pierce Egan, when 
there were made considerable additions, but 
of typically early-nineteenth century matter. 
Mr. Partridge has adopted the convenient 
method of enclosing his commentary in brac- 
kets and printing it straight on, in the same 
type, after Grose’s Text. Some of his notes 
are rather slight: take that on Barnacle for 
instance; and some of his suggestions are 
fantastic, as, for example, that ‘‘ arch 
duke ’’ for ‘‘ a comical or eccentric fellow ”’ 
was ‘‘ possibly suggested by the Duke in 
Measure for Measure.’’ But he contributes 
some useful illustrations from his great stores 
of modern slang; quotes appositely from 
recent work on words and idioms, particularly 
from Professor Weekley’s ; 
reminders to show, on the one hand, where 


eighteenth-century slang and cant echoed the | 


slang of Shakespeare’s day, and, on the 
other, where it furnished later writers, not- 
ably, of course, Scott, with a picturesque 
vocabulary more or less historically correct. 
With the aid of all this some useful minor 
studies might be worked out, especially on 
the proportion and the type of the words 
from eighteenth-century slang which have 
now come to take rank as ‘‘ good English.”’ 
Grose himself gives ‘‘a bore’’ as one 
example of ‘‘ late fashionable words . . 
among the great vulgar ’’’ which are likely to 
‘* vanish without leaving a trace behind.’’ 
Whether, now we have the Oxford English 
Dictionary and the English Dialect Diction- 


ary, it can seriously be claimed that this is | 


still, for us, ‘‘ one of the most valuable books 
in our language,’’? and whether, since there 
are five earlier editions of it to be consulted 


(the interesting matters besides being pretty | to anybody. 
well all incorporated in the two great dic-! c/o ‘N. and Q 


Edited with biograph- | 


tionaries we have mentioned) it was really 
necessary to have a reprint of it, is a ques. 
tion different people will answer differently, 

The Dictionary is presented unbowdlerised, 
Its coarseness, as is well known, is excessive, 
both in quality and quantity. To say that 
the proportion of offensive matter to the 
whole is small is a considerable understate. 
ment. The book, however, has been printed 
by private subscription, and the edition is 
limited; ‘‘ in order that not even the most 
censorious may (justifiably) take exception,” 
Mr. Partridge says. 

We hardly know what is meant by praise 
of Grose’s scholarship as shown in this par 
ticular work, nor altogether what by praise 
of his wit. But a broad _ humanity does 
certainly appear in it as well as some 
humour, a zealous industry, and a genuine 
flair for words. Mr. Partridge’s sym- 
pathetic sketch of the writer’s life and char. 
acter serves, as it were, to gather up these 
impressions into a rather whimsical portrait, 


and gives good | 


The volume is beautifully printed and 
| attractively got up, and a rather long list of 

corrigenda and consideranda appended to it 
| attests less the occasional somnolence of the 
| printer or his reader than the determination 
| of the editor to have the work correct to the 
| very last comma, accent or hyphen. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


X.Y.Z. writes on the subject of Booksellers’ 
Catalogues: “Are these of any use? I havea 


large collection dating from the ’seventies. I 
don’t like to destroy them if they are of any use 
Will give them away.”—Address, 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 


the County of Bucks, and published at 14. Burleigh Street. London, W.C.2 
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